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MICHIO ITOW IN SAMURAI COURT COSTUME OF THE XVIII CENTURY 



INDIVIDUALISM IN THE DANCE 
By Arthur E. Laing 



Michio How in the Sword-Dance, Kawa Hakajima 

A SLENDER young godlike figure 
appears easily and unceremoni- 
ously from the back of the stage. 

Simultaneously a rich, exotic male 
voice commences an intoned narration of 
the rare old deeds that for the term of the 
dance are crowded into the potent actions 
of the young warrior-hero. 

With rapt, transfigured gaze bent on 
things unseen, a subtle smile of archaic 
quality and exalted significance, the erect 
and well-knit form approaches, the head 
carried aloft in quiet confidence, the trim 
young body under most amazing control, 
giving the effect of a single unit rather 
than an harmonious co-operation of parts. 

Every footfall foreordained with stud- 
ied nicety, every finest flexion of wrist 
and waist well considered and long pre- 
destined to its place, the refreshing yet 
formidable one moves through the grace- 
ful ritual of the dance as one who, in a 
novel situation, is yet convinced that all 
has occurred before, and can forecast the 
ensuing moves with an uncanny pre- 
science. 

In an insistent, decorative monotony, 
the unseen chanter unfolds the- brave 
record of the ancient bloody battle. 

One knows now the reason for the glory 
in the inspired features of the dancer. In 
him whole armies are invested, his every 
gesture means the movement of a host. 

The martial one, balanced and keen as 
the sword of a samurai, scans the horizon 
with upraised sheltering hand, and at that 
moment the scouting-parties of Kenshin 
push close to the stronghold of the ad- 



versary. Now Shingen's position is dis- 
covered, and the young exultant figure is 
poised, tense yet supple, in instant readi- 
ness for the impending onslaught. 

The scouts have fallen back on the 
main force, and a hundred thousand sol- 
diers are armed and expectant. 

Swiftly the curved sword is drawn, 
curved like the rainbow, but swift as the 
lightning. 

The beautiful automaton moves now 
with incredible rapidity, and with every 
thrust and parry comes the inevitable 
chant, telling of mighty operations over a 
blasted countryside,, of masses of men 
rocking forward and backward in the em- 
brace of death. 

Now comes a leap, a breath-taking 
swoop that gathers itself up and leaves 
the ground like something feline, but 
pauses in the midst more like a bird that 
hangs iii readiness, to strike. 

Down springs that flying figure, down 
the sword flashes, forward the ancient 
army rushes, back falls the foe. 

Once more the astounding Icarian ex- 
cursion, again that uncanny pause in the 
mid-air, then down sword and down man 
under perfect control. 

The young god is pleased to revisit the 
earth for a certain period. 

The sword is returned to the scabbard, 
the splendid young figure retires in mea- 
sured movements to the back stage, and 
suddenly the spell breaks. 

That ecstatic, fixed smile appears some- 
what more human; it relaxes and melts 
into a mere expression of modest pleasure. 

The actor has relinquished his role; the 
god has become a man. 
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Virginia Marcellus In " The Danse Macabre " 

Blank, dismal space, and an open grave 
set in the midst thereof. . . . 

One, two, three, four — tense distant 
bell-strokes drifting over the heavy silence 
— nine, ten, eleven, twelve. The moment 
of mystic transition from yesterday to to- 
morrow. The very instant of the eternal 
negation of time itself. 

On the edge of the grave, a hand 

After the hand, an arm 

After the arm, the Dead That Sleep Not. 

Poising a second in painful irresolution, 
the poor ghost gestures to the eleven 
winds of Heaven and Hell, seeking solace 
but finding not. Then, breaking the para- 
lyzing inhibition of impending bondage, 
the unhappy one bounds into a reckless 
extravaganza of bitter abandonment, bent 
on forgetting but for a little while worm 
that dieth not, the endless ghastly mock- 
ery of the earthly tenement. 

And, indeed, for a little while does the 
dancer succeed in a triumphant denial of 
both past and future. That furious and 
insistent measure develops a curiously 
roguish diablerie which is not entirely ap- 
propriate to the souls of the dead, and not 
altogether salutary for the souls of the 
living. 

Round and about the fatal pit (which, 
though it seems to yawn, is very patient) 
in intricate and mazy patterns, in semi- 
idiot irresponsibility, now strangely grace- 
ful and intriguing, now sinister and half 
repelling, leaps and turns the dynamic ap- 
parition, lost to all sensation save a fiery 
affirmation of existence itself, like to that 
Stolen Body that could only cry, "Life! 
Life!" and dash onward to its own de- 
struction. 

But this ; phase of Mesperate happiness 
cannot endure. Such intensity of concen- 
tration must inevitably burn itself up. 
Already the next mood approaches. 



A haunting anxiety is manifest regard- 
ing the noisome mystery of the tomb. 
The infernal gaiety is overwhelmed by a 
frantic desire to fathom the infinite 
depths of the Unknowable. There comes 
an agonized preoccupation with the tan- 
gible evidences of decease and burial, and 
the sorry relics are mutely scrutinized, 
only to be dashed helter-skelter in an 
overmastering transport of despair. 

But into this intolerable hiatus come 
some vague, dimly remembered thoughts 
of happier moments, and the dumb, apa- 
thetic helplessness of a moment before is 
somewhat soothed by an intangible con- 
solation. The little ghost revels for a 
brief space in the pitiful solace of dreams 
unattainable of pristine pleasures past and 
gone forever. 

A cruel wind, such as blow over the 
threshold of creation, and make perilous 
the passages of life and death, rouses the 
little wraith to the imminence of dawn 
and defeat. 

And now commences a bitter struggle 
between the earth-bound spirit and the 
forces of dissolution. Up and down, back 
and forth, sways the battle for mastery 
over a few more precious moments of lib- 
eration. 

Fighting back the hideous powers of 
darkness for a last brief respite, crazed 
and desperate she rewins a momentary 
resumption of her first rare mood of wild 
exhilaration. 

Once more attaining that much-craved 
self-forgetfulness in mordant ecstasy, 
the fleeting sprite plunges anew into the 
rhapsodic dance of death-defiance, rapidly 
reaching an intense crescendo y of chaotic 
savagery, ending in utter collapse. 

Cockcrow. ... 

Slowly arising from the posture of ex- 
haustion, the doomed one greets Aurora 
with eyes that see not. The end has come. 

The stony calmness of resignation grips 
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the little ghost as she makes ready for 
the inevitable. 

Back to the grave ! 

So back she goes, and even at the last 
regains an atom of that old roguish 
bravery that helps make life worth living, 
and death worth dying. 

Wherein East is West 

To attempt a critical comparison of 
Noh, the classic drama of Japan, as ex- 
emplified by Mr. I tow, with interpretative 
dancing after the manner of Miss Mar- 
cellus, and yet remain in favor all around, 
would seem on first consideration to be as 
feasible as to cause a painless recrudes- 
cence of the old trouble between that 
notorious couple, Reason and Instinct. 

But even as, on closest investigation, 
one finds broad grounds for a reconcilia- 
tion between the last-mentioned parties, 
there would also seem to be common 
cause and a certain similarity of effect in 
the case of Noh and the highest type of 
interpretative dancing. 

Miss Marcellus, states that her interpre- 
tations are purely instinctive — almost 
impulsive — and that practically no study 
is devoted to the aesthetic effect. She has 
said that no two interpretations of the 
same theme are alike in detail. This is 
somewhat on the order of Isadora Dun- 
can's ideals. Was it Robert Henri who 
declared that successive renderings of the 
same dance were positively dissimilar, 
that Miss Duncan undoubtedly varied 
and adapted her work to the very shapes 
and spaces about her? 

Michio Itow, who comes from London, 
where he was closely associated with 
Ricketts, Dulac, Yeats, Craig and other 
adventurous, speculative spirits, ex- 
plained in a recent lecture at the National 
Arts Club, in New York, that the classic 
dance-drama of Japan — the Noh, or Ac- 



complishment — has descended unaltered 
and undisturbed for several centuries. It 
has, indeed, barely survived some in- 
tensely critical periods, but the final pres- 
ent form is true to tradition, and admits 
of no greater modification by the actors 
than a few insignificant choices in color- 
combinations, details of patterns in 
clothes, and an occasional variation in 
tempo of the accompanying chorus and 
music. 

In spite, however, of these widely dis- 
similar outlooks on the two forms of 
aesthetic expression, remote enough to 
seem almost each other's antithesis, it 
should be demonstrable that only the 
technique varies, while the fundamental 
principle involved is the same. 

These Noh dramas have arisen to their 
present perfection out of the remote past, 
being founded, like the ancient Greek 
drama, on hieratic propitiatory cere- 
monies. From such basic origins, the next 
developments included rude representa- 
tions of the nature gods, involving sym- 
bolic dance movements and the like. 
Thence arose Shinto, the first widely rec- 
ognized nature cult of the early inhabi- 
tants of Japan. Under the guidance of the 
priests of Shinto, the crude semi-instinc- 
tive movements took on organization, 
and with the development of the warrior- 
aristocrat class, the interesting evidence 
of culture grew into great favor. 

After this came the golden age of Japan, 
when all the fine arts, the niceties of ob- 
servance, and the elegant practices blos- 
somed atnd flourished exceedingly. Lac- 
quer-work, damascene work, landscape- 
gardening, the tea ceremonies, and the 
noble game of "listening to incense" all 
arose out of this glorious epoch. 

The natural outcome of this refinement 
of development was to embody in the now 
elaborate dance-drama the noblest con- 
ception, the most precious principles in 
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the lofty moral code of the ruling class. 
Beautiful speculations regarding the prob- 
lems of the after-world; pale, faint nu- 
ances of suggestion, the half-conveyed 
intimations of presentiment. 

On this aspect, FenoIIosa has said : 
"The beauty and power of Noh lie in 
the concentration. All elements — costume, 
motion, verse and music, unite to produce 
a single clarified impression. Each drama 
embodies some primary human relation 
or emotion : and the poetic sweetness or 
poignancy of this is carried to its highest 
degree by carefully excluding all such ob- 
trusive elements as a mimetic realism or 
vulgar sensation might demand. The emo- 
tion is always fixed upon idea, not upon 
personality. Now it is brotherly love, now 
love to a parent, now loyalty to a master, 
love of husband and wife, of mother for a 
dead child, or of jealousy or anger, of self- 
mastery in battle, of the battle passion it- 
self, of the clinging of a ghost to the scene 
of its sin, of the infinite compassion of a 
Buddha, of the sorrow of unrequited love. 
Some one of these intense emotions is 
chosen for a piece, and, in it, elevated to 
the plane of universality by the intensity 
and purity of treatment. 

"The most striking thing about these 
plays is their marvellously complete grasp 
of spiritual being. They deal more with 
heroes, or even we might say ghosts, than 
with men clothed in the flesh. Their crea- 
tors were great psychologists. In no other 
drama does the supernatural play so 
great, so intimate a part. The types of 
ghosts are shown to us: we see great char- 



acters operating under the conditions of 
the spirit-life; we observe what forces 
have charged them. Bodhisattwa, devas, 
elemental animal spirits, hungry spirits or 
pseta, cunning or malicious or angry 
devils, dragon kings from the water 
world, spirits of the moonlight, the souls 
of flowers and trees, essences that live in 
wine and fire, the semi-embodiments of a 
thought — all these come and move be- 
fore us in the dramatic types." 

But be it most carefully observed that 
realism or anything approaching it is re- 
ligiously shunned. 

Realism was relegated to a distinctly 
lower order of drama, popular with the 
common people, approximating our mod- 
ern tendency in stage-craft. 

And yet: — " The discipline of the actor 
is a moral one. He is trained to revere 
his profession, to make it a sacred act 
thus to impersonate a hero. He yields him- 
self up to possession by the character. He 
acts as if he knew himself to be a god, and 
after the performance he is generally 
quite exhausted." 

The writer holds no brief for the Noh 
in the popular theatre of to-day. It is for 
those who are ready for it, any further 
effort will result in failure. But when our 
young men and women, followers of Great 
Art, grow up enrapport with the Noh 
idea, not only will Accomplishment be a 
familiar and delectable experience, but 
also Service and Pleasure, that noble pair 
who have fallen on hard times in an age 
of brute materialism, will regain some- 
what of their lost estate. 



